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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Conservatism 


EOPLE think too much in words. Since the elec- 
tion, the abuse of the terms radical and conserv- 
ative has been somewhat less, but it still con- 

tinues, and no doubt will continue as long as the race 
needs to be punished for its sin of loose thinking. 
These observations are instigated by an editorial just 
brought to our attention in a sheet called The National 
Republic, which states the appointment of -the new 
editor of The Register “‘was received with great en- 
thusiasm by radicals of the cloth.” The National 
Republic sees dire consequences. It isnot up to date in 
its facts (as far as its allegations are facts), but with 
this kind of publication facts are a very minor conse- 
quence. It declares, for example, that the editor of The 
Register is “a member of the National Committee of 
the American Civil Liberties Union,’ which is not the 
case. It happens that I have been resigning for several 
years and last May made the resignation final. Before 
that I had not refused absolutely to reconsider the 
resignation, because I admire Roger Baldwin and am 
very fond of him, and he to all intents and purposes is 
the American Civil Liberties Union. I really did not 
belong on the committee, however, because my po- 
litical outlook is considerably less radical, if that word 
must be used, than Mr. Baldwin’s. However, Iam 
a thousand times more near to him than to the dis- 


torted and ignorant branch of conservatism repre- 
sented by The National Republic. This sheet declares 
that Baldwin “upholds the right to advocate murder, 
assassination and the overthrow of the United States - 
by force and violence.” This is simply a tumid way of 
declaring that Baldwin recognizes the right in a de- 
mocracy of Communists to be heard, as long as they 
do not cross the line between theory and incitement 
to immediate action, with some probability of bringing 
about such action. That is the British and American 
tradition, and it is sound. The National Republic 
thinks that “with several other prominent religious 
journals now under radical domination, the religious 
field is pretty well on its way to Socialism.” Socialism 
is a word and all The Republic knows about it is that 
it is “anti-religious and an enemy of God,” since Marx 
was those things. I have never voted the national 
Socialist ticket, but I would a hundred times rather 
see Norman Thomas President than anybody of the 
half-baked type of Fascism represented by this 
paper. 


The Right Kind 


Having assaulted the peculiarly silly species of 
conservatism, we are impelled to speak of the kind that 
is everlastingly useful. In political parlance, as in life, 
it is impossible to do without change, and equally im- 
possible to do without the instinct to preserve those 
things which have been found by experience to be of 
use. In Great Britain, to take the most powerful 
example, some fifty percent of the great changes 
toward advanced democracy have been made by the 
conservative party. A leading reason the British Em- 
pire has been successful is that the conservatives have 
had a vivid sense of reality. Even the hereditary no- 
bility has furnished important leaders who realize 
the need of studying change and of welcoming it 
when, and not before, a particular proposal has 
been put in the right shape and the wish of the public 
has become clear. 

Nothing is to be more desired in the activities 
that take place in Washington for the next four years 
than that the opposition party should be open- 
minded and should not be afraid to approve measures 
started by the Administration, any more than it should 
be afraid to oppose other measures started by the — 
Administration. It was insufferably silly when it 
tried to get votes by starting the red scare; by appeal- 
ing to prejudices about cheese in order to upset Sec- 
retary Hull’s program; and by assaulting the correct 
parts of the security program. If it is to help, that sort 
of thing will have to be dropped. There will be plenty 
of issues. If the Republicans oppose the principles of 
the Holding Company Act, as well as some of its de- — 
tails, they will not be subject to criticism along the 
lines we are now discussing, but they may be showing 
bad judgment. Whena victory has been won, the - 
function of the opposition should be confined to limit- 
ing its application. The same principle will hold for 
controversy over the T. V. A. \4 

There is plenty of intellect required, and plenty 
of moral fervor, before we can work out a perfectly 
satisfactory program of advance. The liberals and 
the conservatives in this effort ought not to be hectic 
enemies, but debaters, friendly at bottom. : “4 
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Religion in a Democracy 
Daniel C. Roper 


FRENCH writer, Joseph de Maistre, has 
given us this striking thought: “No great 
4) 24 [| people was ever governed by its government 
mak} -— | mean by its government alone.” 
referred to the invisible loyalties—religion, traditions, 
family ties—even prejudices, which are the intangible 
foundation and stay of society of freemen. ‘The re- 
ligious motive is one of the deepest of these auxiliaries 
to government. 

The pages of history are replete with evidence 
that extreme variations from a moral, religious and 
economic life result in catastrophes that can be 
avoided and prevented only by drastic action designed 
to restore the balance which the excesses and unreason- 
ing selfish practices of man have disrupted. 

The social cataclysms of the world throughout 
history demonstrate this. The historian, J. S.C. Ab- 
bott, in describing the conditions in France at the time 
of the French Revolution, said: ‘French philosophy 
had at this time undermined the religion of Jesus. All 
that is sacred in domestic relationship was withering 
beneath the blight of infidelity.” 

Napoleon, as will be recalled, followed first in the 
wake of this philosophy, but after a few years of in- 
creasing national degradation, he issued a proclama- 
tion opening the churches and announcing the re- 
establishment of public worship, using the following 
remarkable language: “‘An insane policy has sought 
during the revolution to smother religion’s dissensions 
under the ruins of the altar, under the ashes of religion 
itself. At its voice all those pious solemnities ceased, 
in which the citizens called each other by the endear- 
ing name of brother and acknowledged their common 
equality in sight of heaven. The dying, left alone in 
his agonies, no longer had that consoling voice which 
calls the Christian to a better world.’’ Continuing, 
Napoleon said to church leaders: ‘Never permit dis- 
putes on doctrinal points to weaken that universal 
charity which religion at once inculcates and com- 
mands.” 


Human Heart Cannot Long Endure Unbelief 
~ It is significant that when Voltaire purchased in 
Ferney the old manor house for his residence, he found 
the parish church on it in great need of repair. He 


_ had it-torn down and built in its place a new chapel, 
saying, “If there were no God, people would have to 


7 
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a When the Pilgrims first landed upon the broken 


invent one.” Yes, it is true that the human heart 
cannot long endure unbelief. 


He | 


coastline of New England they built upon the first 
open clearing a schoolhouse and a meetinghouse, that 
the permanence of the Mayflower compact might be 
secured. They believed that a lasting national life 
could only be built upon intellectual understanding, 
moral courage and spiritual discernment and guidance. 
They felt themselves a freer and happier people by the 
grace of God. That fundamental belief in God is 
written into the very fabric of our Constitution. 

Now what is the moral lesson for the people of 
America today? Is it not this: The tenets as presented 
through precept and example in the life of all our 
great religious teachers are sound and imperatively 
needed in our present-day lives. There needs to be 
new emphasis upon character. 


As Long as and No Longer 


We shall abide as a happy nation as long as and 
no longer than righteousness and good-will undergird 
our civilization. Intellectual vigor and spiritual dis- 
cernment have always been the two pillars upon which 
the nation has built and sustained its glory. There 
have been times in the past when we have lost the 
balance between these two. We have confused knowl- 
edge with wisdom, and knowing with being. The 
hopefulness of our day lies in the fact that there are 
efforts being made to restore with ever-increasing em- 
phasis the place of spiritual values in the making of 
life. I am firmly convinced that the soul of this nation 
has determined with a new zeal to rebuild life on that 
broad and enduring basis. 

The world of our day will tolerate no empty con- 
fessions or mere creeds of words. Our generation will 
not have a conception of religion that does not issue 


’ from the heart nor an expression that does not show 


itself in our lives. When you increasingly emphasize 
those elements of religion which all faiths share alike, 
and determine not to emphasize the things which 
separate us, but to emphasize the things which make 
us one, you may count upon it that the nation will re- 


_ spond in no uncertain loyalty. 


To the development of the religious life of the 
nation may well be added the maintaining and en- 
larging of those enterprises of compassion and good- 
will which the forces of religion have built with great 
loyalty throughout the land. Through many agencies 
and by many types of service have the churches of 
the nation worked for the more abundant life of the 
people. This is no time to retrench in that program 
of service. The nation and the world need that minis- 
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try as never before. You may well call upon the people 
of your several religious expressions to give more 
loyally and to support even more generously these 
activities of good-will and love. There must be no 
withdrawal in that field of service. 

On the contrary, these agencies of the various 
churches must be increasingly maintained and en- 
larged for the national needs of the time. 

The development of our country thus far cannot 
be separated from the labors and inspirational guid- 
ance of those religious pioneers who braved early 
hardships in an uncharted region, and those who fol- 
lowed them and developed our great religious organiza- 
tions which have spread throughout this country 
educational and spiritual forces. However, we all 
know that there come great test periods in the history 
of churches as in the lives of nations and individuals. 
One of these test periods is today confronting the re- 
ligious movements. How do you propose to meet it? 
Many will answer that a financial budget wisely used 
will solve it. My opinion is that the churches, like 
business enterprises, have in recent years depended 
too exclusively on financial budgets. 


The Church Must Be Fearless 


There has been over-emphasis on the externals 
of organization, a tendency inherited from environ- 
ment, from the industrial civilization in which our 
world has been absorbed. The church is strongest 
and commands most respect in its own fields. It must 
be fearless, not yield to temptation or compromise, but 
reaffirm the enduring bases of Christian civilization 
and social responsibility. It is my conviction that a 
united purpose for such a great spiritual service will 
bring into being the needed funds for all such budgets. 

It is my conviction that religion, free of func- 
tionalism, should add to life those elements of toler- 
ance and dedication to the common weal without 
which no nation can long survive. The problems 
which confront us all collectively are similar to those 
which confront us individually. 

Those institutions which enhance private charac- 
ter, as the church surely should, contribute to our 
representative governmental system and institutions 
of democracy a leaven of integrity to which I look for 
immunity to those diseases of the body politic which 
are proving so disastrous to dictatorships, where the 
popular character has not learned loyalty to well- 
defined concepts of right. In a word, our times de- 
mand private and group conscience and conscious- 
ness, and the church should help stimulate them. 

We must rebuild the lasting life of man every- 
where in terms of God. That is your responsibility 
as prophets and leaders in the enterprise of religion. 
If you do not keenly realize this, then immediately 
seek conversion for yourselves. 

The great triumvirate of our civilization is re- 
ligion, the homes and education. In a democracy 
governments are strong or weak as these supporting 
forces have strength or weakness. Democratic govern- 
ment must be undergirded by service to humanity, 
by the diffusion of knowledge, and by the strength of 
the home. These three factors should contribute their 
proper and necessary support, but must not become a 
part of government itself. There are certain well- 
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defined limits in which the church, the home and the 
school should function to meet their responsibilities 
to our present-day life. ; 

Religion is of the ages! Its true spiritual character- 
istics have no temporary or transitory qualities. 
They must not take on the coloring of each era in the 
development of civilization. And they must not be 
obscured by changing social, economic or political 
conditions. Religion in a democracy is the stabilizing 
force which makes possible evolutionary progress. 
But it is not of the forces which change, nor does it 
participate externally in bringing about these changes. 
If religion allows itself to become engulfed in the tide 
of economic and social and political changes, it will 
undermine itself and destroy its effectiveness. 

History teaches us that oftentimes misguided 
clerical militancy accentuates crises that lead to civil 
strife and bloodshed. Over a period of time both the 
church and political agencies of the people suffer if the 
church enters actively into those fields of economic 
and social endeavor specifically reserved to political 
agencies. 

John Ruskin said the church, meaning the basic 
religious concept, can never depend on “controversy 
for its progress.” Hence, when the pulpit is trans- 
formed into a political forum, religion is unjustly sub- 
jected to the influence of temporal factors. 

In recent years we have witnessed a growing par- 
ticipation of religious groups, the church and the clergy 
in governmental policies and procedures. The science 
of government should be guided by the highest moral 
principles. But there should be no intermingling of 
the pulpit and the political forum. It was a hundred 
years ago that De Tocqueville observed in his brilliant 
commentary on “American Democracy”’: “I find that 
for religions to maintain their authority, humanly 
speaking, in democratic ages, not only must they con- 
fine themselves strictly within the sphere of spiritual 
matters, but their power also will depend very much on 
the nature of the belief they inculcate, on the external 
forms they assume and on the obligations they im- 
pose.” ; 

Evils and injustices which affect people in their 
human relationships fall properly within the realm of 
religious influence and teachings. But this responsi- 
bility involves no political obligation. Rather it con- 
templates that the church should provide that spiritual 
guidance which will make men stronger in supporting 
political procedures that will bring about the alleviation 
and elimination of evils and injustices in our economic 
and social system. Religion seeks through spiritual 
means those objectives which government should seek 
through social and economic methods. 


We Must Look to Religion 


As we have progressed in our material achieve- 
ments for higher standards of living, there have arisen 
concurrently many new problems of social and eco- 
nomic relationships, of a balanced progress and of a 
safely adjusted national life. Within the period of 
great industrial and financial expansion there has de- 


veloped a host of distracting and diverse factors which 


lead people from the truth that spiritual lessons must 


be learned and heeded if modern civilization is to sur- — 


vive. In view of the imposition of new and changing 


: 
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responsibilities upon human life, there is a direct and 
distinct need for a real consideration of and return to 
the fundamental lessons which the church teaches. 
We must look to religion for proper guidance in the 
solution of the complex and challenging problems of 
present-day life. 

We have accomplished marvels in material wealth. 
We have reached astonishing heights in scientific and 
inventive lines. We now stand in awe and fear of the 
machines of our creation because of our failure to ac- 
company this material progress with the proper de- 
velopment of religious concepts necessary to guide us 
in humanizing our progress. To meet this challenge 
of modern times we need a better working understand- 
ing with all divisions of society which see this defect. 
If we would safeguard our civilization for the future 
and preserve the principles of democratic government, 
we must build lasting foundations of sympathetic 
human planning and human relations. Democracy 
should be safeguarded by defenses against internal 
destruction. These defenses must be provided by the 
home, our entire educational system, the public press, 
both secular and religious, all other agencies charged 
with the responsibility of educational direction, and an 


Ophelia 


underlying spiritual force to guide these agencies in 
their functions. Such defenses need to be born of 
open-minded spiritual guidance, divorced of prejudice, 
selfishness and all ideas that tend to prevent the es- 
tablishment of the simple precepts of religion in our 
every-day life. 

World history, and particularly the events of re- 
cent times, has taught us that we cannot look solely 
to legislative efforts and panaceas to correct those 
fundamental mass problems that arise in time of 
great moral and spiritual crises. In a democracy 
moral ills cannot be corrected through legislation that 
is not supported by the people. These abuses do not 
lend themselves to regulation or legislation externally. 
Rather, the correction works from the inside out, and 
therefore must start in the individual and function 
from that center. 

We are face to face with the fact that civilization 
is today in danger of being destroyed on the rocks of 
fear, greed, jealousy and uncontrolled selfishness. ‘To 
safeguard civilization against these destructive forces, 
we must revitalize religious forces in our economic and 
social life. To grow and progress safely we must live 
for the best and help others live also. 


Today 


Lillian Gish 


™\ROM the beginning of Shakespearian criticism 
m| great difficulties have been seen in Ophelia 
as an acting part, and those difficulties have 

222} been increased by the complete change in 
the status of woman in the world. 

When Shakespeare lived it was a man’s world, 
and among the virtues expected of women obedience 
and submission ranked high. However, it was the 
age of Elizabeth, which means that one of the greatest 
of English sovereigns, if not the greatest, was a woman, 
and there was a spirit, in spite of all the feminine 
reticences and refinements, that led Shakespeare to 
draw some of the most positive and independent 
female characters that we know anything about. 
Portia has become a symbol of the woman who under- 
takes what has been man’s work; Rosalind is the leader 
in adventure and in judgment; Beatrice in firmness 
and force is equal to what she is in brilliancy. Not to 
stop over such an abnormal character as Lady Mac- 
beth, or a character in such unusual setting as Cleo- 
patra, it may be said that even the inexperienced 
Miranda and the gentle Cordelia have an inner core 
of will that is firm asa rock. I should think Miranda 
would be extremely difficult to play, but not as dif- 
ficult as Ophelia, because she has the range of fresh 
wonder, enthusiasm, and startling candor. 

Shakespeare was always doing things that he had 
not done before. He had drawn Juliet and Beatrice 
and Portia, Viola and Rosalind, before he came to 
Ophelia. For the first time he undertook to make us 
love a woman who was the essence of the yielding and 
dependent feminine nature at its extreme. He tells us 
very little about her; not many things that she says 
throw much light on her inner life; nor do any of the 
things that are said about her. It must have been 

_ difficult, therefore, even for the boy who played the 


part originally, with Shakespeare himself as stage 
manager. 

But how much more difficult is it now, when an 
actress goes on to the stage to face an audience which 
has in it a large element of young women who have 
never known such an attitude toward brother and 
father as Ophelia takes for granted at all times. Pic- 
ture to yourself a girl just out of college or high school 
in the United States, sitting in the orchestra absorbed 
by the power of the play, inevitably thinking of what 
she would have done had she been in love with Hamlet, 
and had her father and brother told her to drop it all 
at once. 

Her father explains to her that Hamlet is out of 
her class, and she makes no comment, although the 
queen herself had hoped the marriage might be 
brought about. When he tells her to look upon it as 
unreal trifling on Hamlet’s part, she speaks four words: 
“No more but so?” although she has, as she says, 
“sucked the honey of his music vows.” 

Her brother lectures her. He gives her directions 
about how she is to behave that would have pleased 
the Puritans in their most austere mood. With him 
she can be a little lighter than with her father. She 
can at least tell him not to go on, after laying down the 
law to her, to descend the pleasant road from which he 
is shutting her off. 

Certainly the young lady in the orchestra in 1936 
is going to be thinking that she would give to Laertes 
and Polonius a certain amount of her own mind. 

And yet, although Ophelia is a departure from the 
normal Shakespearian woman, and though she is a 
million miles from the heroine of today, Shakespeare 
has poured a magic into her and given her in the 
slightest touches a magical reality. We can no more 
forget her than we can forget Othello, though one is a 
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height of the positive, and the other, in any other 
hands than Shakespeare’s, would be completely nega- 
tive. What is it he has done? Some miracles can be 
more or less explained. We can explain Hamlet 
himself, with his intellect so profound and varied and 
swift that he seems the spokesman of the author him- 
self. We can at least name the appeal of Shylock and 
Brutus, yes, and of Portia the wife of Brutus, few lines 
as she speaks, but I find nothing, since I have been 
studying the part, looking up old books, and acting in 
it, that comes near to naming the art that gives to 
this frail body and mind eternal life. 

Has anybody come nearer to suggesting it than 
Hazlitt, who says: “It is a character which nobody but 
Shakespeare could have drawn in the way that he has 
done, and to the conception of which there is not even 
the smallest approach except in some of the old ro- 
_ mantic ballads’’? 

It seems to me that Hazlitt is right; those simple, 
wild, inexplicable touches of the old ballads are what 
we must take as our cue. Ellen Terry speaks of the 
enormous amount of work she had to do before she 
made the character hers, and even then she was not 
sure of it, for, remarkable critic as she was, she de- 
clares that she played it badly on her last appear- 
ance. 

I am glad I am playing it. The very obstacles, 
the very challenge of the elusive magic, does some- 
thing to an artist. It isnot forme to say how much of 
the escaping fairyland in which Ophelia seems to live, 
first sane, and then with a mind overthrown, is suc- 
cessfully caught by me. I have reason to believe that 
I have some of the part, and I know that there lies 


ahead of me a long and fascinating chase for other 
things that must be mine before I am satisfied. We 
cannot have everything. I, for example, cannot. 
have long, leisurely, repeated talks with William 
Shakespeare. Would that I might! 

Perhaps a few months from now, I shall go back 
to write again on the subject, emphasizing other 
things; just now what I say is that here is a woman 
whom we love, whom everybody around her seems to: 
have valued highly, who felt deeply enough to have 
her mind overthrown by the desertion of Hamlet and 
the killing of her father, and who is never forgotten, 
and never can be forgotten, by lovers of English lit- 
erature; and yet this woman with such an appeal is on 
the surface a weakling, asking as it were to be down- 
trodden. We introduce her into a world of independ- 
ence, and we agree that, immensely difficult as he has: 
made our task, itis for the actress to listen to the com- 
mands of Shakespeare eagerly and persistently, know- 
ing full well that if she can carry them all out, she will 
have accomplished a feat of interpretation that (as. 
far as we can tell) has not yet been done with sufficient. 
finality to have left any name in the history of the 
English stage that corresponds to Mrs. Siddons in 
Lady Macbeth or Ellen Terry in Portia. 

Can anybody tell why the ballad about Barbara. 
Allen, written before Shakespeare was born, touches. 
the heart today, when all we have about the unfor- 
tunate heroine are less then forty lines of the simplest 
speech? If we could name the hold still exercised by 
the simplicity of the best of these early ballads we 
should be on the road to putting into words the artistie 
reality of Ophelia. 


Books Most Read 


Delos W. O’Brian 


@=%| AM sorry that I know nothing about trends 
aE in reading. Here in the Congressional Li- 
rary I deal almost entirely with persons who 
: are doing research work. But there is a 
man who knows more about that subject, probably, 
than any other in the country. Talk to Dr. Joseph 
Wheeler, librarian of the Fnoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore. He has made a careful study of trends 
in reading.” 

Upon this advice from Dr. Herbert H. [ett 
librarian of the Congressional Library, I went to see 
Dr. Wheeler. He is a very busy man, whose job 
includes directing the activities of the large new Enoch 
Pratt Free Library with all of its branches and stations 
in Baltimore. 

“Tt is difficult for the library to state definitely 
that a book is popular,” said Dr. Wheeler, ‘or being 
read even an average number of times because of its 
real interest to the general reader. Many factors de- 
termine the popularity of a book. The radio and the 
movies undoubtedly play a large part in creating a 
demand, Personal publicity given by one reader to 
another plays a large part in the circulation of library 
books. Our demand -is also seasonal: in the winter 
books of a more serious type are read, not only by stu- 
dents, but by the general public; during Lent the 
circulation of books in the department of religion in- 


creases; while fiction (standard and popular novels) is 
read throughout the year. It is, however, encourag-- 
ing to note that during the vacation period more books: 
of a serious nature are read today than formerly. 

“Much has been said and written during the past 
few years regarding leisure-time reading. As a matter 
of fact, the kind of book one reads during leisure time: 
of one’s own choosing is vastly different from the 
book one usually reads during enforced leisure brought. 
on by unemployment or illness. Many of the unem- 
ployed among the library readers have been using 
much of their leisure in purposeful reading, but others. 
prefer what is called ‘the literature of escape.’ ”’ 

Non-fiction is much more in demand in Balti- 
more today than it was ten years ago. Dr. Wheeler’s. 
careful study of the trends in reading over the period: 
from 1926 to 1935 reveals an increasing demand for’ 
books dealing with religion, business, economics, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of a serious nature. 


Comparison of adult fiction and non-fiction bor-- 
rowed from the Central Library Circulation and! 
subject departments, in percentages 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 1981 1982 1933 1934.1935 
Fiction 57 59 68 59 64 55 658 6538 49 47 
Non- . 
fiction 43 41 37 41 36 45 47 47 51 ‘ 53 
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As shown in the above table the borrowing of 
non-fiction declined steadily through the boom years of 
1928 and 1929, and reached its lowest point in 1930, 
while it jumped nine percent in 1931 and continued 
to rise another eight percent to its peak in 1935. 

Comparison of adult fiction and non-fiction bor- 

rowed throughout the system (including Central 

Circulation Department, branches, stations, and 

schools) in percentages 

1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 1931 1932 1983 1984 19385 


Michonmuione (OM ATLab TZ OUl68+ 67. 65 60 659 
Non- 
dictionue 20) ©3504) 29) 928) (808 °82 383. 85 40 41 


In this second table, which includes the branches, 
stations, and schools, as well as the Central Circula- 
tion Department, the increased demand for non-fiction 
was even larger, rising sixteen percent over the ten- 
year period, while there was a corresponding decline 
in the demand for fiction. Dr. Wheeler feels that the 
increased demand for non-fiction can be traced partly 
to the addition of many new books in this class. He 
believes that this was true of the books on business 
and economics, industry, and science, and education 
which have become many times more popular than 
ever before. For instance, in 1933 the library moved 
into the spacious new Enoch Pratt Free Library Build- 
ing. In that one year there was “unusual increase 
in demand of seventy-two percent for books on busi- 
ness and economics over the previous year in the face 
of cuts in book budgets.’”’. Dr. Wheeler says: ‘“This was 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact that a separate 
Business and Economics Department was organized 
containing a more adequate collection of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and the various bibliographies, 
services, and other reference tools covering the subject, 
and a staff familiar with the literature of the subject 
was placed in charge.’ However, it seems clear that 
the public is more eager today than formerly to read 
books dealing with serious matters if it is given a fair 
chance to do so. ‘““The books on business and eco- 
nomics still showed the largest increases of any subject 
in the year 1934, but it was the much smaller gain of 
eleven percent as compared to seventy-two percent 
in 1933. 

“Trends in non-fiction go along much the same 
lines as fiction, a growing maturity in reading tastes 
becoming evident from year to year. While ten years 
ago, popular travel and sensational biography were 
the classes most heavily reserved, at the present date 
important books of science, history, world affairs, 
economics, social science, child study, religion, litera- 
ture, or the more serious biography and travel, are more 
often seen on the reserve shelf. 

“There is always a waiting line for new books on 
the meaning of culture and education and the philos- 
ophy of life. Books about books and reading are read 
much more. The classics in both fiction and non-fiction 
bulk more in the reading of the general reader. 

“Tn studying ‘trends’ of fiction reading it is notice- 
able that in spite of the ever-present demand for the 
mediocre, even trashy, there has been through the 
years an increasing interest in well-known novels of 
the soil, of family life, of social conditions. There is a 

_continuing interest in forceful novels of the Great 
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War; in the diverting novel of fantasy and charm. 
The proletarian novel is assuming a more stable form, 
and consequently has more force. On the other hand, 
there seems to have been a decreasing interest in the 
biographical novel, the mediocre historical novel, and 
the novel concerned with sex.”’ 

However, Dr. Wheeler found that no book pub- 
lished before 1930 was read as much as the best sellers 
in the year 1935. ‘Indeed, a glance over a list of best 
sellers or even of the books (fiction or non-fiction) of 
average popularity for the five or ten years preceding 
1930 will disclose the fact that few of the so-called 
‘popular books’ are being read today by the general 
publie.”’ 

Some of the best sellers of long ago that are still 
very much in demand are: (1) Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,’ 1888, the popularity of which 
has increased perceptibly in the last two or three years 
since people have been concerned with social condi- 
tions; (2) “Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 1896; 
(3) Owen Wister’s “The Virginian,’ 1902, has a peren- 
nial interest; (4) Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human 
Bondage,’ 1915, is read by the general reader as well 
as by students; (5) Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
1920, another book concerned with social conditions, 
is still read; (6) H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History,” 
1926, is replaced constantly and read by the general 
reader; (7) Will Durant’s “History of Philosophy,” 
1927, still has an average popularity; and (8) Erich 
Maria Remarque’s “‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
1929, one of the most important of war novels, is 
called for constantly. 

The children bring up the average for the classics 
that are read today. They read more classics than do 
adults. ‘Tom Sawyer,” a best seller in 1875, and 
“Huckleberry Finn,” in 1884, are still bought by the 
library in as large quantities as it can afford. These 
books are read more by children in the grades than by 
adults. The same might be said of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” best seller in 1894. 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women” is read as much 
by children as any best-seller. Fortunately children 
are not influenced so much as adults by the vogue for 
the “latest book.”’ 

The following twenty books were the most popular 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 1935. 

The ten non-fiction titles in greatest demand: 

Lindbergh: ‘‘North to the Orient.” 

Woollcott: “While Rome Burns.” 

Freeman: ‘‘R. E. Lee.”’ 

Day: “Life with Father.” 

Zweig: ‘‘Mary, Queen of Scotland.” 

Hackett: ‘Francis I.”” Kaus: ‘‘Catherine of Russia.” 
Seabrook: ‘‘Asylum.”’ 

Sheean: “Personal History.” Carrel: “Man the Unknown.” 

The ten novels in greatest demand: 

Werfel: ‘Forty Days of Musa Dagh.” 

Hilton: ‘‘Lost Horizon.” 

Wolfe: ‘Of Time and the River.” 

Douglas: ‘“‘Green Light.” 

Field: ‘‘Time Out of Mind.” 

Bagnold: ‘“‘National Velvet.” 

Dela Roche: ““Young Renny.” 

Cather: ‘“‘Lucy Gayheart.” 

Briffault: ‘‘“Europa.”’ 

Glasgow: “‘Vein of Iron.” 
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Two Views on Present-Day Germany 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Community Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Dr. Holmes: 

Your article in the last (November 12) 
Christian Register has just been read, and 
while I am still shaken by it, I would like 
respectfully to remonstrate against the 
bitter bias of such exaggerated reports. 

I have heard you uphold the principles 
and acts of Communism as against the 
Nazi regime in Germany (March 17, 
1936). In your talk on “Social Security” 
you endeavored to persuade your audience 
to the point of view that Russian and 
American ideals were compatible. This 
partially explains the excessive statements 
you make in this article. 

I have been in Russia (1929); the country 
interests me. I saw even then a great deal 
which impressed me. I have a deep dis- 
trust of Communism, however, for I have 
seen it at work in the West. 

I spent five weeks in Germany in the 
winter of 1935, and have just returned 
from a nine weeks’ sojourn in that country. 
I am American born, as was my mother; 
my father was brought to this country, an 
infant in arms. My forbears were religious 
liberals. 

I have a deep veneration for the spirit of 
man and its free development; where there 
are restrictions and curtailments I make 
an honest effort to learn the reason and 
to understand the two sides. 

In Germany I visited in the homes of 
Jews, Catholics, orthodox and liberal Prot- 
estants. I know intimately people in all 
walks of life, in reduced as well as in 
moderate and in comfortable circum- 
stances, people in the professions and in 
business. I have spoken German all my 
life; it is not a foreign tongue to me, nor 
are the people of Germany alien to me. 

I went to services in Bremen, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Munich, the Black Forest, and in 
Frankfurt. I itemize these, for they are 
representative cities of different sections. 
I heard splendid sermons, free, forceful, 
uncompromising, the highest Christian 
truths expounded to packed pews of 
earnest and attentive people. The pastors 
preach religion, not politics. 

I make these statements solemnly; 
they are the absolute truth. I go about 
Germany freely, talking to shop-keepers, 
to train and tram conductors, to hotel 
personnel, as well as to friends and family 
connections. I have not seen one single 
instance of savagery, of terror, of mania. 
I have seen a quiet, decent, orderly, beau- 
tiful country. I have seen self-respect- 
ing, hard-working, sober-minded, grateful 
people—willing to sacrifice so that there 
may be enough to go around, for there is a 
recognized food shortage (i. e., periodic 
scarcity), a lack of raw materials, a de- 
ficiency in staples. The Winter Hilfs 


Werk is a remarkable solution, ingenious 
and practicable, of the problem of com- 
munity welfare. 

I saw no beggars, no peddlers, no loafers, 
and no drunken people, and I kept my eyes 
wide open. The majority of the people to 
whom I spoke see benefit and hope and 
wholesomeness in the present regime. 
I heard no hatred preached by ministers 
of the gospel, nor voiced by a single in- 
dividual. Vituperation is not the answer 
to the problems of this world—under- 
standing should be our aim. 

The Quaker headquarters in Berlin have 
had their rent reduced when they declared 
to the authorities that, because of our 
devalued dollar, living expenses became 
too high in Germany. I am enclosing two 
statements of faith openly circulated 
among religious liberals. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to The 
Christian Register, without any further 
remarks, also to Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
but I speak as a private person, not as an 
officer of the General Alliance. 


Yours very truly, 


Alice H. Mertz. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Mertz: 
I have your letter of the 15th, and find 
it most interesting and important. It 
raises again the old question as to why ob- 
servers of the same scene see things so 
differently. People who have traveled in 
Russia, and also in Germany, come back 
with such different stories, and I suppose 
there is truth all around. But what is the 
basic truth, and how are we to see and 
understand what’s really going on? 

May I say that I have been studying the 
German situation for years, very particu- 
larly since Hitler came to power. I havea 
whole shelf here in my library of books and 
pamphlets written by men of unquestioned 
authority. But I have been unwilling to 
rely on such sources for my information. 
Deciding to see things for myself, I went 
to Germany in 1935, and stayed there for 
a period of time in July and early August. 
I did no sight-seeing at all, but spent all 
my time investigating, and seeking contacts 
with people in all walks of life and repre- 
senting all groups in the community. I 
saw the things that you saw, but I also 
saw very different things. Out of a multi- 
tude of experiences may I cite as illustra- 
tions the following: 

I met and visited in their home a cer- 
tain Jewish family, and met their friends 
invited in to spend an evening with me. 
I heard a tale of misery and despair that 
was enough to break the heart. A son in 
this family, forty to fifty years of age, 
happily married to a Gentile Christian 
woman, is now engaged in being divorced 
by his wife, so that she may carry on a 
long-established jewelry business, 


the 


support of the entire family, which he 
himself, because of his being a Jew, is no 
longer allowed by the government to own. 
and conduct. This is not an exceptional 
but is a typical instance of Jewish oppres- 
sion. 

I met and talked with a distinguished 
Gentile professor, who some menths before: 
had been driven from his chair because of 
his liberal views, especially on the question 
of war and peace. He had been a great. 
man in his day, but I found him poor, 
shabby, broken in spirit, and desperate as. 
to the future. He told me that he was.one 
of at least 1,800 colleagues, the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Germany, who had 
suffered as he was suffering. 

I attended church three times a Sunday 


‘every Sunday while I was in Germany. 


T also saw services as you say you did, with 
brave sermons, and devoted listeners. 
Certain of these sermons were bold de- 
fiances of a government accused of cruell 
oppression and bitter tyranny. Also, in 
Berlin, on a certain Sunday, I saw a min- 
ister driven from his pulpit, the congrega- 
tion scattered into the streets, and the 
great portals closed and locked by the 
police of the city. The spectacle was so 
terrifying that it made me physically ill, 
and to this day leaves me with a sense of 
horror which I cannot describe. 

But altogether apart from experiences 
of this kind, which I could extend indef- 
initely—for five weeks in Germany gave 
me material which might have been used 
to fill a book—there remains the fact of the 


refugees from Germany, which was the | 


basis of my article in The Christian Register. 
Neither you nor anybody else ean deny 
that these refugees have for years been 
pouring over the border, to be cared for by 


the mercy and generosity of aliens in the 


countries to which they have fled. Eighty 
thousand Jews have chosen to live in 
poverty and loneliness in foreign lands 
rather than endure the oppression, or face 
the peril of imprisonment and death, im- 
posed upon them in the Germany which 
has been their native country for more 
than a thousand years. Thousands of 
Christians are now joining these refugees 
of Israel, and the tide of Christians is 
swelling constantly from day to day. 
These refugees are huddled in dreadful 
refugee camps on the frontiers of Holland, 
Belgium, France. They form miserable 
groups in Brussels, London, Paris, and 
right here in New York. I have met 
dozens of them in my city, and know their 
fear, their misery, and, in some cases, 
their wretched poverty. These people have 
not fled from Germany because they want 
to tour in foreign lands. They have not 
lightly left their homes, and property, and 
all their money, confiscated under law by 
the Nazi government. They have been 
forced to flee the highways of the world, 
because of the cruelty and death which 
have engulfed them under the rule of 
Hitler. The Jews are being forced again 
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into the ghettos, and the Christians into 
the catacombs. 

Referring to my article on this subject, 
may I remind you that the great Bishop of 
Durham, in England, was not speaking 
lightly when he said that he found it “‘dif- 
ficult to discover in the records of perse- 
cution” anything to match the persecution 
of the German Jews during the last three 
years. As for the Christians, there is 
abundant evidence of what they are suf- 
fering. I cite as the latest, the terrible 
statement a few days ago, of the heroic 
Dr. Niemoeller, that the Christians of 
Germany had lost their fight against the 
government, and that the churches would 
in all probability soon be turned into 
moving-picture theaters for the enter- 
tainment of the Nazis. All I wrote about 
‘in my article was these refugees who are 
their own witnesses of their own misery 
and of the tyranny of the government 
which has created this misery. You found 
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nothing in Germany to explain this refugee 
problem. But the fact that the problem 
exists proves that there is an explanation, 
and if you did not see it when you were in 
Germany, I did when I was there. 

As a last bit of evidence, may I refer you 
to the report of the Honorable James G. 
MacDonald, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as the representative of the 
League of Nations to deal with the Ger- 
man refugee problem. Nobody, so far as 
I know, has ever questioned the fair- 
mindedness and authority of this distin- 
guished man. His official word stands as 
the most damning indictment of any 
government of modern times. 

May I add that, since you have sent a 
copy of your letter to me to The Christian 
Register, I am taking the liberty of sending 
a copy of this reply to the same office. 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


Recreation Center Dedicated at Washington 
on 115th Anniversary of All Souls’ Church 


The completion of 115 years of Unitarian 
history in Washington, D. C., was ob- 
-served by All Souls’ Church at a special 
sservice, November 8, and at a reception 
party on November 11. At the anni- 
versary service, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
who has now completed thirty-five years 
as minister, spoke on ‘Our Goodly Uni- 
‘arian Heritage.’’ This heritage is neither 
the things from which we are free nor 
the things which we do believe. Rather 
it is something that goes back of belief to 
convictions and attitudes, he said. In 
amplifying this point, Dr. Pierce quoted 
the notes which had been found in the 
pocket of a prominent member of the 
church, Julius Garfinckel, whose funeral 
had been held on the previous day. These 
notes which disclose so well the Unitarian 
attitude toward life were as follows: (1) “If 
God is for us, who can be against us?” 
(2) “Do not let anything upset you.” 
(8) ‘““They are all working hard; be more 
considerate.” Here we have a far-reaching 
description of our Unitarian heritage— 
faith in God, eare of self, solicitude for 
thers. As long as we keep that attitude 
of mind, there will be a Unitarian Church. 
Following the service, thirty-nine indi- 
viduals were welcomed into church mem- 
bership, making a total of fifty since the 
opening of church this fall. The offering 
for a special reduction of the church debt 
amounted to over $2,000. In the after- 
noon, there was a communion service in 
memory of All Souls’; and in the evening 
the Motion Picture Hour was resumed 
with the showing of “The Passing of the 
“Third Floor Back.” 
On Wednesday evening, the actual an- 
-niversary of the founding of the church, a 
reception and party was held. The new 
-members were guests of honor. A feature 


== 


of the occasion was the dedication and 
opening of the new All Souls’ Recreation 
Center in the basement of the church, 
made possible by the generous gift of an 
anonymous donor. Frank M. Eliot, chair- 
man of the building committee, presented 
the keys to the chairman of the board of 
trustees, Karl S. Hoffman. This work, 
which includes a large playing floor, laid 
out for basket-ball, volley-ball, badminton, 
etc., surrounding galleries, showers for 
men and women, and a number of smaller 
rooms, virtually completes the church 
plant. A committee headed by Howard 
Hosmer has been placed in charge of these 
facilities. It gives Ali Souls’ Church what 
is undoubtedly one of the most complete 
church equipments in the country. 

This equipment is being used to in- 
creasing advantage. With the additional 
space, the church school, which now has an 
attendance of over 300, will be able to in- 
crease the effectiveness of its work. The 
classes through the fifth grade are now 
continuing their sessions from 9.45 a. m. 
to twelve o’clock. An additional class 
for adults in Bible study has recently 
been formed. The workers’ conferences 
this fall have been devoted to a study of 
“Objectives” and have proved most fruit- 
ful. The Sunday program also includes, in 
addition to the morning service, a half- 
hour of organ music at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, an informal book or travel chat 
from 5.30 p. m. to 6 p. m., supper from 6 
p. m. to 7 p. m., a young people’s meeting 
at 6.30 p. m.,and the Motion Picture Hour 
at 7.30 p. m. 

The various organizations have started 
off this fall with considerable enthusiasm. 
The Women’s Alliance welcomed nine 
new members at a recent meeting, bringing 
the number to 801. At the November 
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dinner of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
just 100 men listened to the entertaining 
and keen comments of Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission and a member of the 
chapter, on the election. Harry B. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, and Sanford Bates, Director 
of Federal Prisons, were among those 
present. The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club now have an enthusiastic 
membership of eighty-six, of whom only 
six are not members of the church. Mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Evening Alliance 
were guests at the November meeting. 

The two organizations for young people, 
L’ Allegro Club and the Charmian Club, 
were hosts over the week-end of November 
14-15 to the Joseph Priestley Federation. 
More than two score young people from 
other churches of the district attended. 
Pierce Hall Players, the dramatic organiza- 
tion of the church, have already presented 
‘‘Alias the Deacon,” and scheduled for this 
month is “Grumpy,” with F. Ellwood 
Allen, formerly of the Toledo, Ohio, 
church, in the title role. The Lend-a-Hand 
Society, Junior Alliance, Junior Helpers 
and Workers, also have active programs, 
and three Girl Scout Troops and one Boy 
Scout Troop make their headquarters at 
the church. 

On Thanksgiving Day, six neighboring 
churches, including two Congregational 
churches, the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, a Methodist church, a 
Christian church and the Church of Latter 
Day Saints, united for a union Thanks- 
giving Service in All Souls’ Church. The 
minister of the Christian Church preached 
the sermon and the other ministers par- 
ticipated in the service. There was close 
to a capacity attendance. 

* * 


SZO3S. 


Summoning out Shoalers for the annual 
Winter Reunion is hereby proclaimed. As 
usual, the first Saturday of December— 
December 5—at the usual place—the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. An informal get-together 
at 5.380 p. m.—dinner at 6.30 followed by 
music, singing, speaking and reports. 
Music by the West-lea Trio, singing by 
Edna Merritt Harrington and Howard D. 
Harrington, speaking by Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald, dean of the Tuckerman School, 
and Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, president of the 
Shoals Congregational Association, make 
up the program. There will be a brief 
report concerning each conference sched- 
uled for next summer. 

Reservations for tickets at $1.25 should 
be sent, with check, to Carl B. Wetherell, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston (Telephone— 
Hubbard 1122) before December 4. 

* * 


Melrose, Mass.—Fifty-two new mem- 
bers have joined the junior church of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society since 
the beginning of the current year. 
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King’s Chapel Holds Week’s Celebration to 
Observe 250th Anniversary of Founding 


With November, the first Church of 
England in New England, the first Uni- 
tarian church in America and ‘one of the 
most influential religious institutions in our 
nation,” King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
celebrated the 250th anniversary of its 
founding. 

Over the entrance to what was once the 
largest stone structure in the British 
colony, flew the Union Jack, betokening 
the ninety years when King’s Chapel stood 
as a place of worship for the royal gover- 
nors of the community and those of Epis- 
copal faith. By its side was the Stars and 
Stripes, emblem of the new nation to 
which a new congregation pledged its 
allegiance and for which that congregation 
“made the first contribution to the develop- 
ment of that religious liberty which has 
been an American glory.” 

Within, from the Corinthian columns on 
either side, hung six Colonial flags, loaned 
for the occasion by the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery. There was the flag of 
Governor Andros, the fiery royalist who, 
in 1688, seized a corner of the town’s first 
place of sepulture that a church building 
might be erected, a stubborn community 


having refused both land and buildings for ~ 
the Church of England, from which it had ~ 


fled; there was the flag of Queen Anne, for 
whom the church was once called ‘“‘Queen’s 
Chappell’’; the flag of the battle of Bunker 
Hill; the flag of 1727; the Great Union flag 
of 1776, and the Pine Tree flag. 

The chancel windows were hung with 
red brocade, the center panel bearing in 
gold letters 1686-1936. Beneath, on the 
communion tables, laid with white brocade, 
were displayed the Chapel’s fine old com- 
munion plate, all gifts received in the 
eighteenth century, the originai silver 
having been taken by the last royal rector 
when he fled to Halifax, N. S., with the 
King’s troops in 1776. Some of the pres- 
ent pieces were gifts of Madame Thomas 
Bulfinch, and others, dating back to 1714, 
were gifts of the new Old North Church at 
the time it disbanded in 1872. The center 
communion table was the original com- 
munion table sent from the King in 1686 
and used in the first wooden church. 

A full week of celebration at the Chapel 
opened with two services on Sunday, 
November 15, a historical service in the 
morning and a candlelight musical service 
in the afternoon. 

Preaching at the morning service, Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins, minister emeritus, 
explained the historical and religious sig- 
nificance of the Chapel. ‘This is the only 
Protestant church in Boston of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries,’ he said, 
“which is still maintaining Christian wor- 
ship in the place of its origin, its contem- 
poraries having moved or disappeared.” 
Dr. Perkins traced the history of the 
church since it started in 1686 as a private 


chapel to His Majesty, King James II, 
recounting its early trials in the face of 
Puritanism, its revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the first in this country, 
and its affiliation with the Unitarian move- 
ment which he called ‘‘one aspect of .the 
New England renaissance.” And yet, he 
said, ‘‘the character of King’s Chapel al- 
ways conformed more to the English church 
traditions than to the congregationalism of 
New England. Its definite individualistic 
history marks it as one of the most influen- 
tial religious institutions in our nation.” 


The afternoon musical service was given. 
under the direction of Raymond C. Robin-’ 


son, organist and choirmaster. In addition 
to organ selections, the program included 


ROYAL GOVERNOR’S PEW IN 


anthems by the Chapel’s well-known choir 
of male voices and a Handel concerto by 
Mr. Robinson and an ensemble made up of 
members of the Boston University orches- 
tra. This service was held in recognition 
of the pre-eminence of King’s Chapel as a 
home of church music. With the accept- 
ance of an organ in 1714, this church be- 
came the first church in New England to 
include music as a part of its religious 
service. Thereafter, concerts of sacred 
music were frequently given. One of these, 
in 1789, was attended by President George 
Washington, and later, the Handel and 
Haydn Society held its concerts in the 
church. The present (third) organ, given 
in 1909, is surmounted by the royal crown 
and bishop’s mitres, originally on the 
second organ, which is thought to have 
been selected by Handel. 


On Monday, Mr. Robinson presented a 
program of organ music 

The Chapel’s early association with 
Trinity Church was recalled at Tuesday’s 
noon-day service by the presence of Dr. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving as guest preacher. 
Seven members of the King’s Chapel 
vestry were among the original subscribers 
to Trinity Church, which was organized in 
1728 when the Chapel could no longer ac- 
commodate its numerous parishioners in 
the South End. In 1784 the rector of 
King’s Chapel laid the cornerstone of Trin- 
ity and when it opened for worship in 
1785, its rector was Rey. Addington Daven- 
port, who was assistant at King’s Chapel 
in 1787. ‘We recognize that we owe you a 
long debt,” said Dr. Kinsolving, “for here 
at King’s Chapel you nourished the de- 
votion that made possible the founding of 
Trinity Church.” 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON | 


A service of thanksgiving, to which were 
invited state and city officials, the British 
ambassador at Washington, D. C., and the 
British consul general in Boston, clereyne ' 
parishioners, and descendants of former 
parishioners, took place Wednesday after- 
noon. Addresses were given. by Bishop: 
Sherrill, the first bishop ever to visit 
King’s Chapel, Dr. Charles E. Park, min 
ister of the First Church in Boston, ir 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the Fir 
Parish, Milton, Mass., a member of th 
board of preachers at King’s Chapel, 
by the minister, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, w 
also presided at the service. Dr. Hen 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., who 
father was minister of King’s Chapel fro 
1861 to 1889, led the responsive reac 
while Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister eme 
tus of the Arlington Street Church, Bos 
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both of whose grandfathers were associated 
with King’s Chapel, read the scripture 
lesson, using a Bible given to the church by 
King George III. Prayers were offered 
by Dr. John Carroll Perkins. The speakers 
occupied the royal governor’s pew and 
were escorted in their turns to the pulpit 
by Herbert Lyman, senior warden. 

Another early church association was re- 
ealled at the noon service on Thursday, 
when the pulpit was occupied by Rev. C. 
Leslie Glenn of Christ Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. “Seventy-five years after the or- 
ganization of King’s Chapel,’ he said, 
“Christ Church was organized. The first 
rector was the son of Charles Apthorp, for 

many years a member of King’s Chapel.” 

Thursday evening, parishioners and a 

few other invited guests were entertained 
at a reception given at Eliot House, Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. and Mrs. Roger B. Merri- 
man. Mrs. Merriman is the daughter of 
the late Henry Wilder Foote and president 
of the King’s Chapel branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

On Friday, the noon-day preacher was 
‘Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
-which since 1825 King’s Chapel has main- 
tained fellowship. 
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Concluding the week’s observances, 
was the morning service Sunday, Novem- 
ber 22, when the minister preached an an- 
niversary sermon. Turning from the past, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins looked into the present 
and the future. ‘Those who have made 
this church the living organism it is,’’ he 
said, “were faithful in their work and 
strong in their faith in each generation as 
it came along. They stood for right which 
is older than any creed, and for conscience 
which is more ancient than Moses’ law, 
and so they conserved for us moral and 
spiritual treasures. But this church has 
done, and must continue to do, something 
more than conserve—it must inspire, 
create. Is there any human association 
more needed in our distracted times than a 
living church, bringing forth out of its 
treasure permanent and timeless realities 
and new truth and new light? As we start 
forward, then, from this milestone, our 
first and our last resolution must be that, 
as we would be conservators and creators 
in our place in the long procession, so, just 
as those before us have sought, must we 
seek, with an equal faithfulness, Christ 
and the truth. Let us go forward in these 
honorable lines as children who would be 
worthy of our faith.” 


Religious Laymen, Loyal, Alert 


As Evidenced in Some of the Sermons Preached on Their Sunday 
in Unitarian Churches 


The observance of Laymen’s Sunday at 
the First Unitarian Church in Erie, Pa., 
November 15, was taken by Arthur Jones, 
lay preacher, as the occasion for announc- 
ing the formation during the preceding 
-week of the Thomas P. Byrnes chapter of 
the League. Mr. Jones is president of the 
new group. The name of the chapter, he 
explained, is a tribute to the memory of 
the late Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes, formerly 
minister of the Erie Church. 

“The group conscience of minister and 
laity, nurtured in good fellowship,” said 
Mr. Jones, “we would develop out of our 
newly organized Laymen’s League. In 
this venture of cooperative spiritual living 
let us go forward, knowing that ‘our dis- 
tant visions derive their splendor from our 
own spirit.’ ”’ 

Speaking of the immediate situation in 
his own church, Mr. Jones said: 

“For the past several years our church 
has not enjoyed the satisfaction or the bene- 
fits to be obtained through the function- 
ing of an active laymen’s organization. 
In the past too much of the active support 
of our-church has been accepted, and I 
might even say expected, from the ladies. 
Most of the men were willing as individuals 
to help whenever they could; but, because 
of the lack of a unified body, their work 
has not been as effective as it might have 
been, or as helpful as we hope to make it 
in the future.” 


° The need of the spirit of Theodore 


Parker, ‘“‘Yankee Crusader,’ in these 
chaotic and troublous times was set forth 
by Chandler Richmond, teacher in the 
Ellsworth, Maine, high school, at the lay 
service in the Ellsworth church. He 
declared: 

“Parker was a true optimist, and firmly 
believed that man would certainly vindi- 
cate his presence on the earth sooner or 
later. But he was also a fighter and one 
willing to stake his all when moral law rep- 
resented the issue. All his exuberance and 
idealism went into the formulation of a 
religious philosophy stern enough to 
command the best of men, elastic enough 
to stretch and encompass the activities 
of a bold, growing and vigorous people. 

“Theodore Parker’s message for today 
and all other days is not only to accept 
the personal comforts of a human religion 
based on reason and intelligence, but al- 
ways and eternally to make of that re- 
ligion an active, crusading force for the 
enlightenment and uplift of mankind 
upon the earth.” 

At the Newton Center, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church, Allison G. Catheron 
preached on “‘The Permanent and Tran- 
sient in Religion.”” In the Book of Job, 
said Mr. Catheron, are found some of the 
most majestic conceptions “that by their 
direct appeal to what is noblest in our spirits 
have endured through all changing re- 
ligious forms and may be considered last- 
ing treasures of the human spirit.” “Though 
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even at the last the mystery of evil and of 
suffering remains a mystery, Job retains 
his reverence and his belief that. service of 
man is a religious duty to God. Here is 
something permanent, something that 
goes to the very essence of the religious 
spirit.” 

‘‘Whether ours is the simple faith in a 
personal God who hears our prayers and 
guides our steps; whether in that more 
abstract something outside ourselves that 
works for righteousness; whether in a 
pantheism, reinforced by the new scientific 
conception that dissolves this material 
world about us and leaves only energy or 
power by which we are sustained, of which 
we partake and within which we spiritual 
beings live and move and have our being; 
or whether our only God be the idealized 
spirit of a perfected humanity—we can 
all alike clothe our Deity in these at- 
tributes of majesty, strength, under- 
standing, justice, truth and love. 

‘‘And these ideals are not merely easy 
generalizations on which all men can agree. 
They are goals. ... 

“Tf we would in reality serve these eter- 
nal verities, we will with the utmost hu- 
mility, with consciousness that our knowl- 
edge is imperfect, that our aims may be 
wrong, that our work is transient, that. 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
serve the world we live in and the people 
with whom our lot is thrown, with such 
wisdom and energy as we haye, seeking 
ever more light and more strength.” 

An able discussion of teachers’ oath 
laws marked the observance in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Nashua, N. H., which 
shares with the churches in Somerville, 
Mass., and the First Parish, Dorchester, 
Mass., the honor of having observed Lay- 
men’s Sunday every year since its begin- 
ning. Norman R. Loring pointed out the 
absurdities, the fallacies and dangers of 
such legislation. 

“These laws,’’ he said, ‘are not only 
bound to fail in the purpose for which 
they are intended, but the oath laws 
themselves are slim wedges of Fascism 
driven into the heart of American democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. Loring declared that ‘‘the danger 
here lies not with enemies without the 
country, nor with radical bodies within 
the country, but with groups of our own 
citizens, whose honesty and sincerity of 
purpose are above question, but who 
through their bigotry and intolerance are 
constantly advocating and forcing the 
passing of laws that curtail our liberties 
and regiment our minds.” 

The Leominster, Mass., chapter ob- 
served Laymen’s Sunday, with J. Ward 
Healey, chapter counsellor for the Wachu- 
sett Federation, delivering an address on 
“A Layman Looks at the Pulpit and the 
Pew.” Mr. Healey said the ‘““New Partner- 
ship” plan implied that the church is in- 
terested in the happiness that follows 
security for the men, women and children 
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of the land; that it implies that religion 
cannot be separated from politics or the 
organization and direction of social con- 
cerns; that religion is more than a matter 
of personal concern and that it is the duty 
of the church to discuss the ethical and 
spiritual implications in problems touching 
policies and social questions at least as 
closely as they touch religion; that it is 
the business of the church to keep alive 
in the hearts of men and women a sense 
of the reality of religion. This does not 
mean, he said, that the church should be 
identified with any particular economic 
system, but that it should freely point out 
the moral specifications in sai system 
under consideration. 

“Preaching,”’ he declared, “‘is the cen- 
tral thing in our Unitarian Church. To do 
away with preaching would be utterly con- 
trary to our genius. Everything else in 
the service of our churches is secondary. 
The pulpit calls for prophets. The crown- 
ing glory of ministers of a free church is 
its tradition of preaching. What we need 
is a new birth of preaching which will raise 
us above the practical affairs of life and 
cause us to identify ourselves with the 
source and power of life. Such preaching 
would renew our consciousness of our 
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identity with the Divine. Preaching is 
the interpretation of the Divine. Well 
done, it teaches us what divine power is, 
what its laws are, and how they are related 
to the life that we live in the world and 
with one another. These two things, the 
renewing of our consciousness of our iden- 
tity with the Divine, and the interpreta- 
tion of divine power and law, constitute the 
great calling of the minister. We need a 
revival of sober religious thoughtfulness, 
of spiritual power and spiritual resources.” 

Charles T. Greene, member of the 
League’s Council, preached at the ob- 
servance in his own church in Ridgewood, 
N. J., expressing his desire that the League 
chapter in Ridgewood be revived and that 
the laymen there enter into a ‘“New Part- 
nership” with their minister. He frankly 
discussed several phases of the laity’s re- 
lation to the success of the liberal move- 
ment in Ridgewood, and gave a digest of 
some of the findings of the League’s first 
Institute of Churchmanship last summer 
at Star Island. 

For the meditation in the service, Mr. 
Greene read an original poem that gave a 
spiritual interpretation of the text: ““Honor 
the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase.” 


Visitor from Holland Describes American Tour 


Miss Else H. Nijland, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. H. Nijland of Loren, 
Holland, has made an extended visit in 
the United States since her arrival in New 
York, N. Y., August 3, on the S. S. Sa- 
maria. She visited in New York and New 
England with a group of fifty European 
students who came to this country to at- 
tend the conference of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau, and during the latter 
part of August she visited with friends in 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, 
D. C., Louisville, Ky., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Cleveland, Ohio and Chicago, III. 
Then, postponing her return to Holland, 
she made an extended tour of the country, 
stopping in twenty different American 
cities during a round-trip journey from 
Boston to the Pacific Coast, arranged for 
her by the Young People’s Religious Union. 

In response to a request from The 
‘Christian Register she has set down a few 
of her impressions gathered in full flight, as 
it were. Her story follows: 

“In April we tired everyone at home 
showing them our tickets for the boat, and 
the visum on our passports. In June, we 
packed our trunks and on July 24 left our 
native country to arrive August 3 at New 
‘York. I think we never will forget the first 
impression. What was more astonishing, 
those warm subways, or the endless pa- 
tience with which the four young people 
from Boston, Mass., answered all our 
‘questions; the tall sky-scrapers, or the 
‘splendid way our hosts took care of us? 
‘We saw New York, we traveled through 
‘New England, we were on Star Island. 


“It is unnecessary to tell those who have 
been there -about our experiences there, 
and those who never have been there will 
hardly understand the atmosphere that 
is on that rocky place in the waters and 
the special feeling of friendship and wor- 
ship that meant so much to each of us. 

“August 22 all the European delegates 
of the L. I. B. conference except three 
sailed back to the other part of the world, 
happy about the never-to-be-forgotten 
time they had enjoyed, sorry that all was 
over. Three Dutch people stayed in this 
country, one for a year’s study; one for two 
weeks’ travel in Canada; and I to see more 
of the country. 

“TI went to Philadelphia, Pa., and Wash- 
ington; D. C., and then out West to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ac- 
commodated in every place by the hos- 
pitality of Shoals-made friends, and seeing 
interesting things such as the Quaker Oats 
plant, and the meat packing house in 
Cedar Rapids; the hospital and university 
in Iowa City, Iowa. And then back 
through Chicago and Cleveland to Boston, 
where I arrived September 11, the day 
before the annual Shoals Reunion. On 
Saturday was the reunion, as successful 
a one as possibly could be had, and on 
Monday came a cablegram from my 
parents in Holland saying, ‘If like, stay 
longer.’ 

“Where to go? Canada, Florida, Middle 
West, Mexico, California? How to go? 
By train or by bus? How long would it 
take, and how expensive would it be? 
Don Johnston, the executive secretary, 
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and other members of the Y. P. R. U. 
spent many hours outlining a trip for me 
including as many interesting points of the 
country as they could. Many letters were 
written to Unitarian ministers asking hos- 
pitality for a Dutch girl, for it had been) 
decided that I stay with American families 
rather than at hotels. 

“On September 24, I left Boston by bus 
having been conducted to the station by 
many members of the Y. P. R. U. The firs 
stop was at Dunkirk, N. Y., where I at- 
tended the Lake Erie Conference which 
was held that weekend. Then I stayed one 
night in Chicago. I had ‘seen’ the cit 
conscientiously on my former visit. The 
young people’s group at Davenport, Iowa, 
arranged a supper in my honor, late in the 
evening when I arrived there, and a day was” 
spent at hospitable Grinnell, Iowa, seeing 
Grinnell College. From there I went “4 
to Omaha, Neb., where I was fortuna 
enough to attend a lecture by Rev. Law- 
rance R. Plank. . 

“After a  thirty-two-hour ride fromm 
Omaha, during which the bus attained an 
altitude of 8,800 feet in the Rocky Moun ‘1 
tains, I came to Salt Lake City, Utah, | 
where I heard a service conducted by "a 
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Jacob Trapp, had a picnic with the 
Channing Club, saw the open field copper 
mine (the largest in the world), and they 
Mormon temple, built without any nails. 

“Then on again through scenes 7 
and more thrilling! California with its | 
warmth, its tall pine trees, its blue ocean, © 
its palms,—yes, it was the real country I | 
was seeing, not a moving picture! 

“From the southern Pacific coast I a 
to the Grand Canyon, passing through the | 
Painted Desert (was it possible that sand 
had such colors?) to Oklahoma City. | 
This city made me speechless! _My hosts” 
showed me an oil field with 473 oil wells, I 
where there had not been one in February | 
of this year. They told me that 1,000 
families moved into Oklahoma City since 
January. I think that is really American. 
I was fortunate upon being at the beauti- 
ful Unitarian church in Oklahoma City on 
Sunday, so that I was able to attend the 
service. I will never forget that moment 
when they sang the Doxology. It was the 
same Doxology we always sing in Holland 
every Sunday in all the Remonstrant 
churches! At that moment I felt that even 
American distances are small in compa 
son to eternity. 

“After Oklahoma City came T 
Okla., where I had a long discussion with 
some young people about the Negroes. 
I was indignant about the fact that the 
Negroes in the Southern states are not al- 
lowed to sit on the same part of the st a 
car or in the station as the white people, 
and we had a friendly fight till late in» the e 
evening. Then came St. Louis with it 
Washington University and the Lindber; 
trophies, and finally Indianapolis, a 
the last stop of my trip and surely one 
the best. I saw ‘If This Be Treason,’ an in 
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ent to my second football game at 
afayette. (The first I saw was at Santa 
Barbara, and the difference in tempera- 
ure was great. It was possible to sit 
lown there without a coat in the evening, 
but in Indianapolis we wore as many 
othes as possible!) From Indianapolis I 
vent in one stretch to Boston, arriving 
‘home” on October 26, after nearly five 
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weeks traveling. I cabled home that I 
would sail November 8, and the next day 
I received a cablegram reply, ‘Glad to 
see you here sometime.’ 

“Of course it will be very good to see 
them all again ‘Over there,’ but it will be 
very difficult to leave ‘Over here,’ and 
say good-bye to all my good new American 
friends.” 


Mr. Fairley Installed 


Symposium on “The Function of the Church in a Changing Age” 


Rev. Edwin Fairley was installed as 
minister of the old historic Reformed 
hristian Church (Unitarian) at Barne- 
eldt, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 15, with eight ministers in the Mo- 
hawk Valley district assisting. The 
hurch was well filled with Mr. Fairley’s 
new parishioners and visitors from other 
hurches. The installation committee 
sonsisted of the president of the society, 
Dr. Edward F. Horr, who conducted the 
nstallation, Mrs. M. W. Chrestien and Mr. 
airley. 
The service was a departure from the 
ime-honored custom and, instead of an 
nstallation sermon and the other usual 
eatures, the participating ministers took 
art in a symposium on “The Function of 
he Church in a Changing Age.” The 
broup of preachers included Dr. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow and Rev. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham of Syracuse, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker 
bf Albany, Rev. Robert T. Weston of 
Schenectady, Dr. Stanard Dow Butler 
and Rey. Robert Killam of Utica, Rev. 
ustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain and Rev. 
Ww. A. Caldwell, minister of the Methodist 
hurch in Barneveld. Dr. Butler made 
he installation prayer and Mr. Walker 
read the scriptures. 

The symposium brought out the fol- 
owing views. Miss Padgham urged the 
arousing of the spirit of worship as the 

urch’s unique function—to make man 
onscious of his spiritual needs. Mr. Ul- 
rich, who brought the greetings of the 

niversalists of New York State, empha- 
sized the church’s responsibility to be true 

o the whole ideal of liberalism in an age 
which is tending back toward authoritari- 
anism. Mr. Killam of Utica believes that 
the church should minister to human 
needs. The world needs the old-time re- 
ligion, the old Bible, and conversion, but 
with new interpretations. 

Mr. Caldwell of the Barneveld Metho- 
dist church holds that the church does not 
hange and that man seeks God in all ages. 
The church’s function is to help man in 
his quest for God. Mr. Walker of Albany 
expressed warm personal regard for Mr. 
Fairley, growing out of long friendship. 
He stated that the church should, prima- 
rily, direct and control the forces which are 
making the changing world, in the direc- 
tion of the commonweal of man. In 
political, economic or religious change the 
‘chureh should drive home the fact that 
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conflict which cuts across the laws of hu- 
man brotherhood is doomed to failure. 
Dr. Butler thinks that the church should 
work for the coming of “the acceptable 
year of the Lord’ as Jesus preached it. 

Mr. Weston of Schenectady combined a 
charge to the congregation with his com- 
ments on the church’s function, congratu- 
lating the Barneveld people on having 
called a minister who combines the wis- 
dom of maturer years with the enthusiasm 
of youth. “Mr. Fairley will give you the 
results of the deepening insight which 
comes from years of experience, and he 
will clothe it in fresh and vigorous lan- 
guage,” he said. ‘You will find him a wise 
counsellor and a very lovable man. Take 
him into your hearts.’ The function of the 
church, he stated, is to stand above the 
changing times and bring to the world as 
nearly as possible the mind of God. Loy- 
alty to God is the highest of all loyalties. 

Dr. Argow of Syracuse concluded the 
symposium and stressed the idea that the 
church always has given the poorest ac- 
counting of itself when times were easiest. 
“We do not need any more information. 
We have sufficient information on hand to 
solve all our problems. What we need is 
the compulsion to put it into practice. 
If this age goes down it will be because we 
are cowards. Any gospel without austerity 
will go down in time of challenge. The 
time has come when we must launch out 
on a crusade. If authoritarianism comes 
the liberal church will be held responsible.” 
Before pronouncing the benediction, Mr. 
Fairley expressed his thanks for the part 
his colleagues had taken in the service. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairley served a buffet sup- 
per at the parsonage to guests from other 
towns and to many of the Barneveld con- 
gregation. 


Jessie E. Donahue. 
* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Providence, 
R. I., was the guest minister on Sunday, 
November 15. He and his wife came to the 
school on Saturday and spent a few days’ 
vacation at the school. They were most 
welcome visitors, and it is hoped that other 
guest ministers will plan to spend a longer 
time. The faculty and boys enjoy the 
sermons on Sunday night, but they also 
enjoy the opportunity of getting acquainted 
informally. 
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RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD AIDS 
IN MANY CHURCH PROBLEMS 


At a recent board meeting of the Re- 
ligious Arts Guild the completed list of 
names of those willing to serve as advisory 
chairmen of the committees was approved. 
as follows: Conduct of Worship, Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass.; 
Church Architecture, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Chicago, Ill.; Church Music, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.; Religious Drama and 
Pageantry, Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, 
secretary-treasurer of the Guild; Church 
Grounds, Mrs. John Carroll Perkins; and 
Printing, Courtenay Guild of Boston. 
All are ably qualified to give counsel in 
their respective fields. Those wishing to 
communicate with them should address. 
Miss Keefe at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Also, any who would like to have personal 
conferences with the secretary regarding 
needs along artistic lines may call at the 
Guild Room at 25 Beacon Street on 
Wednesday afternoons. The room is open 
daily for reading and occasional exhibits. 

The Religious Arts Guild stands ready 
this season to give further assistance to: 
churches throughout the Fellowship by 
recommending lecturers from its member- 
ship to speak on some phase of religious 


art. 
* * 


“NEW PARTNERSHIP”? SUNDAY 
SCHEDULED FOR JANUARY 17 


So successful was the first national ‘“New 
Partnership” project on freedom of speech 
last January that the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League is planning for a second 
project. This time the topic will be ‘‘The 
Spiritual Principles Underlying Capital- 
Labor Relations,’ and the date for the 
“Partnership”? sermons will be Sunday, 
January 17. 

According to the revised plan, the ser- 
mon will be preceded by informal con- 
ferences between minister and laymen to. 
outline generally the field and the points 
to be covered and to agree on certain 
fundamental ideas and facts. The sermon 
will then be followed by personal and group 
discussions between clergy and laity, with 
such subsequent action as the circum- 
stances, the need, and the results of the 
conferences call for. Detailed announce- 
ment is going to League chapters and 
further notice will appear in The Register. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 

Montpelier, Vt.—Seven children, in- 
cluding his own daughter, were christened 
by Rev. Dayton T. Yoder at a special 
candlelight service of the Church of the 
Messiah, November 8. 

Washington, D. C.—Thirty-nine new 
members signed the membership book of 
All Souls’ Church Sunday, November 8. 
This brings the number of new members: 
joining the church this fall to fifty. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
KING’S DAUGHTERS CIRCLE 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the King’s Daughters Circle of ’86 
of the First Parish in Needham, Mass., a 
branch of the Lend a Hand Society, which 
has been holding meetings continuously 
since its organization by a group of young 
girls in the church school of the parish in 
1886, was recently observed with a fitting 
celebration. 

It began with a supper, the decorations, 
candles, and flowers being of a golden hue, 
and the five tables being arranged in the 
form of a star, in the center of which was a 
round table of birthday cakes with fifty 
lighted candles. Rev. William Willett 
Peck, minister of the First Church of 
Christ, Groton, Mass., a former minister of 
the parish, asked the blessing. Mrs. H. N. 
Mitchell, president of the Circle, wel- 
.comed the company of members and former 
members returned for the occasion, and all 
united in singing “Our Motto is Lend a 
Hand.” 

After the reading of letters from mem- 
‘bers far away, who had been unable to re- 
turn, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., who was successor to 
Edward Everett Hale as president of the 
Lend a Hand Society, gave an interesting 
talk about the origin of the Lend a Hand 
movement and told many pleasant anec- 
-dotes of Dr. Hale. 

Duets were sung by Miss Adah G. Fuller 
‘and Miss Lilias McIntosh, with Mrs. 
Stimson Wyeth as accompanist. 

The first president of the group, Mrs. 
Caroline G. Mills, gave ‘‘Reminiscences of 
1886,” and told of the help that had been 
extended to children in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Russia, Transylvania, Japan, 
China, the Near East, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Halifax, N. S., Labrador, and all 
parts of our country, besides yearly con- 
tributions to the local church and all re- 
‘lief organizations in the vicinity. 

The closing feature was the dedication 
‘by the minister, Rev. James W. Macdon- 
-ald, of a room in the parish house, to be 
called “‘The Lend a Hand Room.” 


* * 


MAINE STUDENTS FORM FORUM 


A newly organized group of college 
students attending the University of 
Maine and known as the Young People’s 
Forum of the Unitarian Church, Bangor, 
Maine, has already had several very suc- 
cessful meetings with excellent attend- 
ance. James Watson is president, Miss 
Annette Youngs, vice-president, Charles 
Pierce, treasurer, and Miss Mildred Dau- 
phinee, secretary. 

Two sessions have been devoted to 
‘“Blements of a Successful Marriage,” the 
first a panel discussion, the second led by 
Professor Herbert Lamson of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University. Dr. 
Charles J. Rohr of the department of his- 
tory discussed “Issues in the Party Plat- 


forms” on the Sunday before the national 
elections. November 22, a panel discus- 
sion on educational systems in India, 
England and America was conducted. 
Vasu Parekh of Bombay, Ewart Akeroyd 
of Cambridge University, England, and 
Edward Redman of the University of 
Maine spoke of the methods and ideas of 
advance education in their respective 
countries. Reviews of Maxwell Ander- 
son’s ‘‘Winterset’”’ and Carl Sandburg’s 
“The People, Yes’ are on the December 
program. The group meets at private 
homes fortnightly and emphasizes mem- 
ber participation in the subjects treated. 
The group is sponsored by the Bangor 
Unitarian Church, the Student Centers 
Committee of the American Unitarian 


Association and the Student Work com- 


mittee of the Maine Unitarian Assocition. 


* * 


REV. SAMUEL C. BEANE TO 
LEAVE NO. ANDOVER PULPIT 


Rev. Samuel C. Beane resigned from 
the ministry of the North Parish Church, 
North Andover, Mass., on November 15, 
theresignation to become effective not later 
than six months from that date, and as 
much earlier as consistent with the plans 
and future of the North Parish Church and 
Society. Mr. Beane served the church 
from 1905 to 1909, and again from 1926 
to the present time. During the fifteen 
years of his double pastorate he has been 
active in town as well as church affairs. 
After a happy ministry he looks forward 
to the work of serving the denomination 
as a pulpit supply and as a temporary 
pastor to churches in need of ministerial 
assistance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beane plan to move to 47 
Warren Street, Salem, Mass., early in 
December, and Mr. Beane will supply 
the North Andover pulpit until his suc- 
cessor has been chosen. 


* * 
EVENING ALLIANCE PARTY 


On December 10 there will be a Christ- 
mas party sponsored by the Evening 
Alliance Group of Greater Boston, Mass., 
in the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. The executive 
board is planning to have a turkey supper, 
tree, carols and the reading of a Christmas 
story. Supper at six o’clock; business 
meeting at 7.15 p. m. 

Reservations for supper must be made 
through Miss Lucy Cline, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., on or before 
December 8. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Herman A. Newman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa., has 
been named chairman of the Erie County 
Peace Council Committee on Youth. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Thomas Jefferson Bi-Centenary Associa- 
tion, Inc., Leverett Saltonstall of Newton, 
Mass., and Norman Hapgood, editor of 
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The Christian Register, were elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors. Rev. George 
L. Thompson of Randolph, Mass., was re- 
elected historian. 


Miss Rosamond Lee Swisher, daughter of 


Mo., was married Wednesday, 
November 25, to Frank Spencer Elliott, 
Jr. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, managing 
editor of The Christian Register, spoke re- 
cently before the federated young people’s 
society of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Canton, Mass. Miss Sanger’s 
subject was “Can We Believe Our News- 
papers?” 

* * 
SOCIAL JUSTICE FELLOWSHIP 
WILL HOLD OPEN MEETING 

“The New Social-Security Legislation,” 
a topic of timely interest, will be discussed 
in an address by Kenneth I. Taylor, as- 
sistant secretary and legislative agent of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., on Monday morning, 
December 14, at eleven o’clock. The 
meeting, under the auspices of the Boston 
branch of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, will be open to the public, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
ministers and to men and women of the 
laity who desire first-hand information on 
this subject. ; 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, minister of the 
First Community Church of Danvers, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the ministry — 
of the Universalist church of Concord, 
N. H. 

Francis G. Ricker, a student at the An-~ 
dover-Newton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), Med- 
field, Mass. 

John Brigham, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, is serving as 
stated supply of the First Unitarian 
Church of Stoneham, Mass. 

Rev. George A. Riley, minister since 
1929 of the First Unitarian Society of 
Ellsworth, Maine, has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the Rockland, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Society. i @ 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVI 


the Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. va 
will preach at the noon services held ir 


Raymond C. Robinson will give an orga 
recital. a 
* * , 

Detroit, Mich.—Enrollment in — 
church school of the Church of Our Fathe 
is the greatest in the school’s history th 
year, and is still increasing each Sunday. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Lillian Gish is a well-known actress who 
is now playing the part of Ophelia, in 
the production of “Hamlet” in which 
John Gielgud is starring. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

Daniel C..Roper is Secretary of Com- 
merce. He was a member of the General 
Conference of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, South, 1930, and a member of 
the Ecumenical Conference in 1931. 

* * 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyctes. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


By Vivian T. Pomeroy 


| All who have been trying to find a 
really distinctive Christmas message to’ 


send to their friends will be delighted 
with this attractive little booklet. 


With envelope, ready to mail, 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It ren excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 

' Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


i Unemployed Unitarian Minister, with social con- 
--vietions, varied religious and social-work experiences, 
and first-class references, will consider any kind of 


work with steady income adequate for a family. 
ca: Register, C 300. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


JUDGE GEORGE E. DOW NES 


Judge George E. Downes, president of 
the board of trustees of the Union Church 
Parish, Calais, Maine, died at his home, 
October 15. Judge Downes was born at 
Machias, Maine, in 1869, was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1892, and com- 
pleted his law studies at Boston Univer- 
sity. He served for many years as judge 
of the municipal court at Calais, was presi- 
dent of the Calais National Bank for 
twenty-five years, and was postmaster for 
a twelve-year-period. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Ham Downes, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Gardner of West Medford, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo! 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m, Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
the First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, December 
8-11, Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church of the 
Savior, Brooklyn, New York. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


OXFORD 


IN 1937 


12th Congress 
International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 


August 3 to 8 


THE QUEEN MARY 


All Expense Tours 


under auspices of 


American Unitarian Association 


June 29, by S. S. Statendam 


52 days. 


Third Class $608. 


Tourist $685. 


July 20, by S. S. Statendam 


31 days. 


Third Class $325. 


Tourist $385. 


July 28, by S. S. Queen Mary 


26 days. 


Third Class $380. 


Tourist $480. 


IMPORTANT NOTE 


Steamship rates advanced on October 10th. 


Since our reservations were made, 


however, before that date, steamship tickets for Unitarians who register before 
February 1, 1937, will be at the lower 1986 rates. 


For literature and information, address 


TOUR SECRETARY 


25 Beacon Street — 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


80 ITALIAN SOLDIERS IN 
RADIO MESSAGES TELL 
OF BEING MASSACRED 
—Schenectady (N. Y.) paper. 
* * 


Gushing Hostess: ‘‘Charming little piece 
you have just played. Such wild abandon. 
I simply loved it. Was it your own com- 
position?” 

Violinist: “No, I was putting on a new 
string.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Overheard in a New York subway at the 
rush hour, as the guard was battering the 
last twenty men into a car that already 
held twice its capacity: ‘Well, one thing 
Americans will never stand for is regimen- 
tation!”’—Living Church. 

* * 

‘Why, surely you don’t consider those 
windows washed?” 

“Yes, I’ve washed ’em nice and clean 
on the inside, so you can look out, but I’ve 
left ’em dirty on the outside so people 
goin’ by can’t look in.” —H xchange. 

* * 

A New York traffic expert says that the 
London drivers and chauffeurs enliven 
many occasions by their wit and sarcasm. 
One London driver drew up when he saw a 
pedestrian directly in his way, leaned over 
and very politely inquired: 

“I say, sir, may I ask what are your 
plans?”—New York Daily News. 

* Eo 


A young man applied for a job and was 
granted an interview. After the usual 
preliminaries the manager said: “Have 
you any ambition?” 

“Ambition?” replied the young man. 
“T shall never rest until I see you out of 
that chair.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 

“No,’”’ said the millionaire, gently, “I 
haven’t the slightest objection to your ask- 
ing my daughter to marry you.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the young man 
with a title but no cash. 

“You go and ask her,’ the millionaire 
proceeded, thoughtfully. ‘I won’t inter- 
fere. I’ve given her a good education and 
taught her to read the newspapers, and if 
she doesn’t know enough to say ‘No’— 
why, she doesn’t deserve any better luck.’ 
—Argonaut. 

* * 

He was an ordinary sort of chap. 
It embarrassed him to think that all these 
people would rise to attention the moment 
he approached. He was sensitive, and he 
really disliked all this fuss on his account— 
especially as he knew that the move was 
not really popular, and that only a sense of 
duty impelled his fellow-citizens to stand 
when his arrival was signaled. He wished 
it was possible to avoid it all, but it was 
always the same—whenever he entered a 
cinema it seemed that the only seats 
available were right in the middle of the 
row.—London Opinion. 
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DIREC TORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


Outstanding Books 


—_—_ 


In each of the last two 
years, one of our books 
has been selected by the 
American Library Associ- 
ation as “‘one of the fifty 
outstanding religious 
books of the year’ from the 

700 published annually. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presideni. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE ~ 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


‘tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


JANUARY 17 


“New Partnership” Sermons on 
“The Spiritual Principles Underlying 
Capital-Labor Relations” 


Arrange now for your preliminary conferences 
between minister and laymen. For complete 
information address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -t- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every — 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


; Prices enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 
dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


ocmialers 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


a 


